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FOREWORD 


Hie  Amy  Family  Research  Program  (AFRP)  is  a  5-yecir  integrated  research 
program  started  in  November  1986  in  response  to  research  mandated  by  the  1983 
CSA  "White  P^)er  on  the  Army  Family"  and  the  subsequent  CSA  "Army  Family 
Action  Plans  (1984-1988) ."  The  objective  of  the  research  is  to  si^port  the 
Armi'  Family  Artion  Plan  throu^  research  that  will  (1)  determine  the  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  Anty  families,  (2)  identify  motivators  and  de¬ 
tractors  to  soldiers  remaining  in  the  Army,  (3)  develop  pilot  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  family  ad^jtation  to  Army  life,  and  (4)  increase  operational  readiness. 

The  research  is  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Amy  Research  Institute  for 
the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  with  assistance  fron  Research  Tri¬ 
angle  Institute,  Cadiber  Associates,  and  BjmRRO.  It  is  funded  by  Amy  re¬ 
search  and  develc^ment  funds  set  aside  for  this  purpose  under  Ffanagement 
Decision  Package  (1U6S) . 

The  Amy  sponsor  for  this  effort,  the  Amy  Ocmmunity  and  Family  Svpport 
Center  (CFSC) ,  reviewed  eind  approved  an  earlier  draft  of  this  r^»rt.  Their 
conments  indicate  that  this  aneilysis  of  Amy  family  ccnposition  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  family  ccnposition  to  the  retention  of  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  will  be  useful  in  revising  Amy  programs  and  policies. 
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EXEQTnVE  SUMMARY 


Requirement; 

Ihls  research,  as  part  of  the  Army  Family  Research  Program  (AFRP) , 
describes  the  demogrc^iiics  of  family  occposition  (marriage,  childbearing)  and 
the  relaticnship  of  family  oonposition  to  retenticn  intentions. 


Procedure: 

A  data  file  of  Anty  respondents  to  the  1985  D^>art3nent  of  Defense  (DoD) 
SurvQT  of  Officer  amd  Enlisted  Personnel  Wcis  created  and  a  series  of  new 
variables  specified  for  this  anailysis.  Additionally,  data  frtm  the  1978-79 
DoD  Survey  of  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel  were  used.  Die  data  analysis 
identified  patterns  of  marriage  and  childbearing  among  Amy  enlisted  personnel 
and  officers.  Further  analysis  focused  on  the  relationship  between  family 
ccrposition  and  change  in  family  oaiposition  and  the  intent  to  remcdn  in  the 
Army  as  expressed  in  the  survey  instrument.  Die  report  is  addressed  to  a 
policy  and  program  audience,  not  a  technical  audience. 


Findings: 

Fewer  enlisted  males  entered  the  Amy  single  in  1985  than  in  1979.  Also, 
more  enlisted  males  had  children  at  time  of  entry.  Diere  were  no  differences 
in  marital  status  for  the  two  cohort  groups  of  enlisted  females,  but  more 
enlisted  females  entered  with  children  in  1985  than  in  1979;  the  percentage 
with  children  doubled  over  this  period.  Die  percentage  of  females  who  were 
single  parents  tripled  fran  1979  to  1985.  More  male  and  female  officers  were 
single  at  time  of  entry  in  1985  than  in  1979. 

Althcu^  the  vast  majority  of  Army  personnel  enter  unmarried  and  without 
children,  almost  half  of  the  enlisted  males  and  two  thirds  of  officer  males 
are  married  with  children.  Only  about  one  quarter  of  the  women  in  the  Amy 
are  married  with  children,  but  they  have  fewer  years  of  service  and  are 
younger  on  average.  VJhen  controlled,  ty  length  of  service,  the  differences 
between  the  males  and  females  eire  stabler,  but  males  are  still  more  liJcely  to 
be  members  of  households  with  spouses  and  children  than  are  females. 

Married  personnel  tend  to  have  a  hi^ier  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
Amy  than  do  single  personnel,  especiedly  males.  Diis  is  true  for  both 


vii 


enlisted  persomel  and  officsers;  at  each  yeeirs-of-servioe  (YC3S)  point,  the 
average  reenlistiiient  probability  was  higher  for  married  men  than  it  was  for 
single  men,  and  more  married  than  single  officers  expressed  an  intentiOTi  to 
remain  in  the  Amy  for  a  full  career. 

Ftor  males,  adding  children  to  the  family  increases  retenticai  intent, 
excOTt  for  officers  vho  entered  single  but  had  children  during  the  first  3 
years  of  service.  Ihe  opposite  seems  to  be  true  for  fenales. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

Ihe  Amy  C3ccraunity  and  Family  Support  CJenter  (C3SC)  reviewed  an  earlier 
version  of  this  report  and  stated  that  it  will  be  useful  in  its  work  with 
families.  The  finding  that  marriage  and  parenthood  increases  with  age  and 
length  of  service  suggests  that  the  Amy  will  need  to  increase  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  family  supports  available  if  it  is  to  succeed  in  keying  a 
smaller/older  force  in  the  year  2000  (Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel,  D^>artment  of  the  Amy,  1989) .  Ihe  finding  that  females  are  more 
likely  to  be  single  parents  suK^ests  that  the  Amy  will  need  to  increase 
supports  for  that  group  if  the  Army  chooses  to  irrrease  the  percent  of  females 
in  the  force.  Ihe  finding  that  marital  and  fertility  decisions  are  different 
for  males  and  females  vho  remain  in  the  Amy  requires  additional  research  to 
show  how  best  to  acocraaodate  this  phenomenon. 
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Introducticn:  Purpose  and  Qngzmi zatlon 

In  Noveciber  1986  the  U.S.  Amy  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  (ARI)  initiated  a  malti-year  project  to  perfom  research  on  the 
relatronships  betoreen  Army  policies  and  programs  and  Army  families.  In  this 
project,  special  attention  is  directed  to  readiness,  retention  and  family 
wellness.  One  major  focus  of  the  Army  Family  Research  Program  (AFRP)  is 
csonoemed  with  understanding  the  iipact  that  families  have  on  the  decisioBTs  of 
individual  soldiers  to  remain  in  the  Army,  and  to  identify  Army  family  policies 
2md  programs  which  influenoe  these  reteiticn  decisions.  Ihis  report  is  one  of 
a  series  of  products  frcm  this  ongoing  research  program,  ^ind  is  intended  to 
provide  the  user  with  a  nontechnical  per^»ctive  on  the  irportanoe  of  family 
occpositicn  as  an  important  dimension  of  the  family-retention  interaction. 

General  Edward  S.  !^er  (1983) ,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  has  been 
widely  quoted  for  saying  that  •’We  [The  Army]  recruit  soldiers,  but  we  retadn 
families."  What  CSeneral  Myer  is  suggesting,  we  believe,  is  that  family 
ocrposition  and  the  change  in  family  occpositicn  over  the  course  of  the 
milit2Lri'  career,  June  inportant  vauriables  which  must  be  understood  ky  the  Army 
in  order  to  explain,  predict  and  irprove  the  retention  b^mivior  of  Army 
personnel.  For  a  force  that  typically  recruits  young  men  and  women  and  ejg^ects 
to  retain  large  numbers  of  them  throu^  at  least  middle  age,  patterns  of 
marriage  and  family  formation  beoccie  important  factors  in  the  career  plans  of 
the  papulation.  Ihis  r^rt,  therefore,  focuses  on  gziining  a  better 
understanding  of  these  family  transition  patterns  among  members  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  cn  beginning  to  understand  the  relationships  between  patterns 
of  family  occpositicn  and  intentions  to  remain  in  or  leave  the  Army. 

We  have  used  two  previously  collected  data  sets  for  the  aneilyses  presented 
in  this  report.  The  major  source  of  data  was  the  Army  subset  frcm  the  1985 
DoD  Survey  of  Officers  and  Ehlisted  Personnel,  collected  by  the  Defense 
Manpower  Data  Oenter  (ENDC)  in  1985.  The  sample  for  this  research  cxansisted 
of  all  ms±ers  of  the  Army  who  had  at  least  10  months  of  active  service  as  of 
30  March  1985  whan  questionmires  were  distributed.  Data  were  weighted  and 
edited  as  part  of  an  ecurlier  contract  for  EMDC.  Additionally,  data  from  the 
1978-79  Dc£)  Survey  of  Offioers  and  Ehlisted  Personnel,  conducted  for  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  Rand  Corporation  (1979)  and  made  available 
by  EMDC,  were  also  used.  Ihe  primary  use  of  the  1979  data  has  been  to  provide 
a  benchnark  point  from  which  some  cxxparisons  of  chjuige  in  family  cccposition 
over  time  can  be  made. 

This  report  follows  a  briefing  format,  with  the  major  findings  presented  in 
graphic  form.  Ihis  format  is  intended  to  allcw  the  reader  to  scan  the  figures 
quickly  and  read  the  text  when  additioneil  detail  or  explanation  is  desired. 

Ihis  format  is  not  intended  to  XTeplace  more  formal  scientific  technical 
reports,  but  rather  to  explore  the  usefulness  of  this  mode  of  presentation. 
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Ihiee  iiajcsr  objectives  will  be  aocxupHshed  in  this  report.  Ihe  first  is  to 
describe  the  family  cceposition  of  the  Amy  population  at  two  points  in  tise — 
at  the  entry  of  that  population  into  the  Amy,  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
that  is,  30  March  1985.  A  substantial  amount  of  funds  has  been  devoted  in 
recent  years  to  programs  for  Amy  families.  Ihe  prooess  of  understanding 
family  services  and  the  demogre^hic  characteristics  of  Amy  families  becomes, 
therefore,  an  inportant  objective  of  the  Amy  Family  Research  Program.  Ihis 
rppnT^  provides  a  clear  picture  of  the  menbers  of  the  Amy  and  their  family 
cceposition  both  at  time  of  entry  and  at  the  current  time.  Diis  will  provide  a 
basis  for  further  vork  on  the  Amy  Family  Research  Program. 

Ihe  second  objective  of  the  research  is  to  describe  the  transitions  that 
talce  place  among  family  categories.  Fbr  exanple,  we  Icnow  that  substantial 
sajorities  of  Amy  personnel  enter  the  force  urmarried.  It  is  isportant  to 
loxw  the  rate  at  which  they  marry  and  the  time  span  in  which  they  have 
children  in  order  to  understand  the  irpact  that  these  transitions  have  on 
retention.  Ihe  analyses  reported  here  examine,  in  aggregate,  the  movements  of 
members  of  the  active  Amy  from  one  status,  single,  for  instance,  to  another 
status,  married.  It  also  focuses  on  the  changes  in  the  rarital  and  parenthood 
status  as  the  force  ages  tlircuc^  time.  Both  of  these  outocmes — marriage  and 
parenthood — are  included  in  the  analysis  in  order  to  gain  a  better 
xmderstanding  of  the  points  at  which  members  of  the  Amy  are  making  these 
transitions  and,  therefore,  to  identify  the  points  at  which  the  Amy  needs  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  oonoems  of  these  personnel. 

The  third  objective  of  the  research  is  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
family  oenposition,  and  the  change  in  family  ocepositien,  and  the  stressed 
retention  intentions  of  the  Amy  respondents.  Because  this  is  an  investigation 
based  on  survey  research  data,  data  on  the  actual  retention  or  career  behavior 
of  members  of  the  force  are  not  avzdlable.  Rather,  we  are  required  to  rely  on 
the  responses  to  questions  concerning  the  intention  of  individual  members  to 
reenlist — in  the  case  of  enlisted— or  remain  for  a  oocplete  career — in  the 
case  of  officers.  Their  esgiectations,  or  intentions,  have  been  shown  in  the 
literature  to  be  closely  predictive  of  actual  subsequent  behavior  (Bonnette  & 
Worstine,  1979;  Hiller,  1982;  Seboda  &  Szoc,  1984;  Steel  &  Ovalle,  1984). 

Subsequent  work  on  the  AIRP  using  an  enhanced  database  that  includes  actual 
retention  b^iavior  vii.1  allow  these  hypotheses  to  be  tested  more  ocnpletely. 

Ihis  report  is  divided  into  five  sections: 

Fcimily  Ojotposition  at  Entry 

current  Family  coeposition 

Change  in  Family  Oaiposition 

Family  Ocxcposition  and  Retention  Intention 

Oon elusions 


In  the  first  section  we  will  look  at  the  reported  oceposition  of  the 
families  of  current  Amy  personnel  vhen  th^  first  entered  the  Army.  V3e  have 
defined  family  eenposition  to  have  two  dimensions — married  or  not  married,  and 


vdth  or  vdthcut  children.  These  tm  dimensians  lead  us  to  define  four 
categories  of  family  oceposition: 


Single,  without  children  (S/N) 

Single,  with  children  (S/C) 

Married,  %/ithout  children  (H^) 

Married,  %dth  children 

These  four  categories  of  family  oaiposition  do  not  capture  all  of  the 
richness  which  is  desirable  but  are  those  which  could  be  constructed  reliably 
frcD  the  available  data  sets.  More  precise  categories  will  be  developed  for 
future  AFPP  vark  %hich  will  focus  more  closely  on  the  concept  of  family  life 
cycle  as  understood  by  develcpnentalists  such  as  Duvall  (1974)  and  Hill  (1970) . 
The  1985  Survey  instrtnnents  did  not  collect  ocmplete  information  about 
occposition  of  the  family  at  time  of  entry,  so  sane  of  the  cases  of  these 
variables  have  been  inferred  from  other  data.  Specifically,  while  the  survey 
did  a^  for  marital  status  at  entry,  it  did  not  ask  about  the  presence  of 
children  in  the  hous^iold  at  entry.  This  means  that  to  identify  families  with 
and  without  children  at  the  time  of  entry,  we  have  been  forced  to  the  fcUowing 
logic.  The  age  of  the  oldest  child  living  in  the  hous^iold,  as  reported  cn  the 
survey,  has  been  cccpared  to  the  total  years  of  service  reported  on  the  surv^. 
If  positive,  this  indicates  there  were  children  present  when  the 
entered.  The  difficulty  of  this  attribution  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  possible 
that  mesbers  have  married  ^xxises  who  bring  their  own  children  to  the  marriage 
and  that,  therefore,  we  are  attributing  children  to  members  at  entry  viho,  in 
fact,  were  not  dependents  of  those  members  at  the  time  of  entry.  This  oculd 
also  be  true  for  children  who  were  adopted  during  the  course  of  the  marriage 
— these  calculations  vrould  indicate  that  they  were  present  in  the  family  at 
the  time  of  entry.  The  result  is,  we  believe,  a  sli^t  overstatement  of  the 
Tumtoer  of  children  present  at  entry,  but  that  overstatement  is  likely  to  be 
small  and  should  not  distort  the  major  findings  of  the  research. 

The  analysis  reported  in  the  first  section  is  not  based  on  ocoplete  entry 
cohorts  for  past  years,  but  only  on  members  of  each  entry  ochort  who  were 
still  in  the  Any  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  March  1985.  C3cntrols  for  years 
of  service,  age  at  entry,  and  gender  are  used  to  explain  patterns  of  entry 
family  cxxposition.  Ocrparisons  to  data  from  the  1979  survey  are  included. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  focuses  on  the  current  ocspcssiticn  of  Any 
families  as  reflected  in  the  March  1985  survey  data.  These  data,  also 
controlled  b  y  age,  gender,  and  years  of  service,  present  a  basic  demographic 
portrait  of  Any  families. 

The  third  sechion  develops  measures  of  transition  from  the  family 
ocrpcsition  at  entry  to  current  family  cxepositicn.  The  major  enphasis  of 
this  secticn  is  to  define  the  patterns  of  change  among  the  four  family 
ocnpositlon  gro^. 

# 

Ir.  <  .  fourth  sechicn,  the  iiipact  of  family  cxnposition  and  changes  in 
famil.  :  irpositicn  on  retention  intentions  are  ejplored.  Questions  such  as: 

"Is  ::arri^  associated  with  increased  retenticn  intention?"  and  "Is  the 
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presence  of  children  associated  %dth  reduced  retention  intention?"  are 
answered. 

Finally,  the  last  section  suncarizes  the  aneQyses,  discusses  implications 
of  the  findings  for  Anny  policy,  and  ina}ces  recccnendations  far  how  these 
analyses  impact  future  data  collection  and  analysis  in  the  Army  Feonily 
Research  Program. 


Kmily  Gcnposition  at  Entry 

A  majority  of  the  respondents  to  the  1985  Survey  entered  the  Army  \inQarried. 
Figure  1  presents  data  on  the  percentage  of  both  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel,  by  gender,  vho  were  single  at  the  time  of  entry.  Overall,  68%  of 
the  officers  and  83%  of  the  enlist^  personnel  veare  uimtarried  \dien  they  entered 
the  Army,  a  difference  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  officers  at  entry 
are  older  than  are  enlisted  personnel.  There  are  some  differences  by  gender, 
%ri.th  vfcoen  less  liJcely  to  be  married  %^)en  they  entered  than  were  men, 
e^secially  among  officers.  Ei^ity-cne  percent  of  female  officers  were  single 
when  they  entered,  oonpared  to  66%  of  male  officers.  For  enlisted  personnel, 
86%  of  the  females  and  83%  of  the  males  were  single  at  entry. 

Figure  2  presents  these  data  by  the  current  year-of-servioe  (YCS)  group. 

He  must  be  careful  in  interpreting  these  data  because  a  number  of  factors  are 
at  work  here,  including  possible  differences  in  retention  rates  among  members 
in  different  f ami ly-ocmposition  categories,  which  make  the  estimates  of  the 
demographics  of  the  entry  cohorts  complicated.  However,  there  was  remarkable 
stability  in  the  percentage  of  the  successive  YCG  groips  who  entered  single. 

For  meet  cases,  just  over  80%  entered  single,  and  in  aUl  years,  a  slightly 
larger  percentage  of  enlisted  women  entered  single  than  did  the  males.  The 
single  exception  was  females  currently  in  the  15-20  YOS  groip,  over  90%  of 
whom  were  single  at  entry.  These  enlisted  waaen  who  entered  the  Army  in 
1966-1970  appear  to  be  sli^tly  different  on  this  measure  than  earlier  or 
later  cohorts,  but  we  cannot  offer  zuiy  satisfactory  eiplanation  for  the 
difference. 

For  officers,  the  differenoes  between  the  genders  in  successive  YOG  groeps 
were  more  striking.  Women  with  more  years  of  service  were  more  lilcely  to  have 
been  single  when  they  entered  the  Army  than  were  women  who  entered  more 
recently.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  women  officers  in  the  1-3  YOG  grotp 
were  single  at  entry,  compared  to  97%  for  those  with  more  thzm  15  years  of 
service.  Hales  with  more  years  of  servioe,  on  the  other  hand,  were  less 
liJoely  to  have  been  single  at  entry  than  wre  recent  entrants.  As  %ath 
enlisted,  there  is  no  zpparent  eiplanation  for  these  patterns. 

One  explanation  for  the  patterns  of  marital  status  at  entry  is  age  at 
of  entry.  The  liicelihood  of  marriage  increases  with  age,  so  we  should  expect 
that  officers,  vftmose  age  at  entry  was  hi^ier  than  that  of  enlisted  personnel, 
would  have  had  higher  rates  of  marriage  at  entry.  This  differenoe  was  apparent 
in  Figure  1.  Almost  half  of  all  enlisted  personnel  responding  to  the  surv^ 
entered  the  Army  at  age  18  or  younger,  while  officers  were  most  likely  to  be 
in  their  early  twenties  at  entry  (ipon  graduation  from  college) . 
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Figure  1:  Marital  Status  at  Entry: 

Percentage  Entering  Single 
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figure  Z  Marital  Status  it  Entry: 

Percentage  Single  at  Entry 
by  Years  of  Service 


Enlisted 


□  Male 
B  Female 


In  Figure  3,  ve  present  data  vihich  demcnstrate  the  clear  relationship 
between  age  at  entry  and  narriage  at  entry  for  offioers  and  enlisted  personnel. 
Only  7%  of  enlisted  personnel  lAiose  age  at  entry  was  less  than  18  verB  narried 
at  that  time,  but  38%  of  the  enlisted  personnel  \iho  entered  at  age  23-34  %«ere 
married  at  entry.  For  those  few  offioers  who  entered  the  Amy  at  age  20  or 
less  (nainly  %rarrant  offioers) ,  cnly  20%  were  married  at  entry  (a  little  less . 
than  for  enlisted  \iho  entered  at  age  20) .  Offioers  who  entered  the  Amy  at 
ages  23-24  were  more  likely  to  have  been  carried  at  the  time;  for  this  sample, 
43%  vcr^  married  at  entry.  This  preportion  climbed  even  higher  for  offioers 
\ihoBe  age  at  entry  was  25  or  hi^^ier.  Offioers  entered  in  these  ages  above 
23  were  more  IDcely  to  be  married  than  vbtb  enlisted  personnel  «dio  entered  at 
the  same  ages. 

Ihe  results  suggest  that  the  Amy  needs  to  give  attention  to  the  eiges  of  its 
entry  cohorts  as  one  way  of  controlling  and  pr^cting  the  marit2d  status  of 
its  members.  If,  in  fact,  Amy  leaders  find  that  being  narried  lends 
stability  and  maturity  and  iitpoxrves  the  quality  of  Ber(doe  and  the  retention 
probability  of  enlisted  personnel,  they  nay  want  to  consider  focusing  tlielr 
enlistment  priorities  on  older  rather  than  younger  recruits.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Amy  leaders  find  that  marriage  beocnes  a  barrier  to  effective  service 
becaxjse  of  the  dist..acticns  that  it  presents,  they  may  vant  to  consider 
recruiting  more  lowei>aged  entrants.  These  data  show  that  marital  status  is 
clearly  related  to  the  age  of  the  entrant  and  may  have  isplicaticns  for 
defining  vhat  recruitment  and  retention  policies  need  to  be. 

Understanding  changes  in  the  entry  family  oonposition  of  Amy  families  can 
be  irportant  in  determining  the  need  for,  and  effectiveness  of,  progr-ams  and 
policies  addressed  to  Amy  families.  For  this  reason,  ve  present  some  data 
describing  two  entry  cohorts.  Fton  the  1979  DoD  Surv^,  we  have  selected 
those  members  who  were  in  years  of  service  1-3  in  1979,  and  fran  the  1985 
Survey,  we  have  selected  personnel  in  those  same  years  of  service.  Thus,  the 
1979  group  entered  the  Amy  in  1976-1978,  before  the  current  policy  focus  on 
Amy  families  that  began  in  the  early  1980s,  inhile  the  1985  group  entered  in 
1982-1984,  at  the  time  in  vhich  the  initial  Amy  Family  Action  Plan  was  being 
written  ai^  widely  discussed.  Data  oonparing  the  entry  marit£d  status  for 
these  two  cohorts  are  di^layed  in  Figures  4  and  5. 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  family  oonposition  at  entry  for  these  two 
cohorts.  For  enlisted  personnel,  fewer  males  entered  single  in  the  1985  group 
(85%)  oonpared  to  the  1979  group  (89%) .  Also,  more  enlisted  males  had 
children  at  entry  in  1985  (12%)  than  in  1979  (9%) ,  with  that  increase 
occurring  in  both  single  and  married  males  with  d^dren.  For  female  enlisted 
personnel,  there  was  no  change  in  entry  marital  status  in  this  period,  with 
86%  of  the  1979  group  entering  single,  oonpared  to  87%  of  the  1985  group. 

More  females  in  1985  did  enter  with  children,  however.  In  1979,  7%  of 
entering  females  had  children,  but  by  1985  this  had  doubled  to  14%. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fad  -^t  the  peroentage  of  female  entrants  vho 
were  single  with  children  increased 'from  2%  in  1979  to  8%  in  1985. 
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FiQUpe  4:  FaailY  Coaposition  at  Entry  for  Two  &try  Cohorts: 
Enlisted  Personnel  with  1-3  Years  of  Service 

4Q7Q  Jinri 


Key: 

S/N  -  Single.  No  Children 
S/C  -  Single.  Children 
M/N  -  Married.  No  Children 
M/C  -  Married.  Children 


Figure  5:  Faoiily  Coiposition  at  Entry  for  Tw  Entry  Cohorts: 

Officers  with  1-3  Years  of  Service  1979  and  1985 


Female  1979 


Female  19B5 


subtly  different  changes  were  fouzxS  for  officers.  More  male  officers  were 
single  at  entry  in  the  1985  groi^  (70%)  cccnparad  to  the  1979  groi^p  (65%) , 
consistent  with  the  generally  inbn^ing  age  of  marriage  cteerved  for  college 
graduates,  in  general.  Fenale  officers  were  also  more  li3cely  to  be  single  in 
the  later  time  period  (69%  were  single  at  entry  in  1979  ocnpared  to  76%  in  the 
1985  cohort) .  Substantially  fewer  females  were  married  without  children  at 
entry;  this  category  declined  from  26%  of  fenale  officers  in  the  1979  data  to 
only  16%  in  the  1985  data.  Ihere  was  little  change  in  the  percentage  of 
female  officers  with  children  at  entry,  which  vas  13%  for  the  1979  groap  and 
12%  in  1985. 

Another  way  of  evaluating  changes  in  family  occposition  over  time  is  to 
trade  the  bdiavior  of  a  single  cohort.  Uhile  a  longitudinal  research  design 
is  best  for  this  purpose,  ye  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  use  selected  data  from 
the  two  cross-sechior^  investigations  for  this  purpose.  Ihe  personnel  in  the 
first  to  third  year  of  service  for  the  1979  survey  %jciuld,  if  they  remained  in 
the  Amy,  be  in  the  seventh  to  tenth  year  of  service  at  the  time  of  the  1985 
Surv^.  Essentially,  examining  these  two  grot^js — ^the  YOS  1-3  grap  from  the 
1979  Survey  and  the  YOS  7-10  groip  for  the  1985  Survey — ^allows  us  to  age  that 
1979  entry  cohort  and  look  for  differences.  In  this  case,  we  are  looking  for 
changes  in  the  marital  status  at  entry  for  the  members  of  the  1-3  YOG  group  in 
1979,  ocnpeuned  to  the  members  of  that  entry  cohort  who  were  sanpled  in  1985. 
These  data  are  displayed  in  Figure  6,  and  allow  iis  to  begin  to  sake  seme 
initial  observations  about  the  relationship  between  family  oenposition  and 
retention  intentions. 

Ei^ty-nine  percent  of  the  nale  enlisted  personnel  in  the  1-3  YCS  groip  in 
the  1979  sanple  were  single  vhen  they  entered  the  Amy;  however,  only  81%  of 
that  cohort  remaining  to  7-10  YOS  point  in  1985  had  been  single  at  entry.  The 
smaller  proportion  of  those  vho  entered  single  in  the  1985  sanple  and  vho 
remained  until  the  seventh  to  terrtft  year  point  saiggests  that  personnel  who 
entered  single  tended  to  have  a  lower  rate  of  remaining  in  the  Amy  to  the  7-10 
YOS  point  than  did  those  who  entered  married.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
two  figures  should  be  approximately  the  same.  The  same  finding  applies  to 
females  in  this  cohort,  but  the  difference  is  not  as  large.  For  male  officers, 
there  is  no  significant  difference  apparent  in  retention  rates  over  this  period 
based  on  marital  status  at  entry.  However,  for  female  officers  the  trend  found 
for  enlisted  personnel  vas  reversed,  suggesting  that  marriage  at  entry  is 
x^egatively  associated  with  retention  of  fenale  officers.  Sixty-eic^t  percent 
of  the  female  officers  in  the  1979  entry  cohorts  were  single  at  entry,  oerpared 
to  79%  of  those  in  the  7-10  YOS  grcip  in  1985. 

current  Family  Oenposition 

In  this  section  we  turn  fren  family  oenposition  at  entry  to  describe  the 
oenposition  of  Amy  families  at  the  tiiae  of  the  1985  DoD  Surveys.  In  this 
secU-on  we  are  attenpting  to  present  a  very  basic  demogrc^iiic  portrait  of  the 
Amy  family  at  that  time.  Oonparisans  with  data  fren  the  1979  Survey  (not 
reported  here)  indicate  that  there  have  not  been  substantial  changes  in  family 
oenposition  in  that  period. 

Figure  7  presaTts  our  findings  cn  current  family  oenposition  for  four  basic 
groups:  male  enlisted;  female  enlisted;  male  officers;  and  female  officers. 
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Figure  6:  Differences  in  Entry  Marital  Status; 

1979  Entry  Cohorts  and  19B5  Cohorts 
with  7-10  Years  of  Service 
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jure  7: 


Current  Faaily  Coaposition  by  Brade  and  Gender 


Kale  Officers 


Feiale  Officers 


Ihe  categories  used  here  are  the  62aiie  as  defined  earlier:  single,  without 
children  (S/N) ;  sij^le,  with  children  (S/C);  married,  without  children  (IVN)  »* 
and  Harried,  with  children  (JVC) . 

!Zhe  largest  share  of  enlisted  male  soldiers  were  married  vdth  children  in 
1985;  46%  fell  in  this  category.  Ihis  figure  Is  substantially  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  fesnale  enlisted  vho  \ietre  married  with  children  (28%) ,  but  is 
substantially  less  than  the  percentage  of  male  officers  who  were  married  with 
children  (66%) .  Female  officers  were  least  liJcely  of  the  four  grccps  to  be 
married  with  children  (23%) .  Thus,  only  male  officers  had  a  majority  who  fit 
the  "typical''  family  category  of  marriage  and  children,  and  cnly  about  a 
quarter  of  female  personnel  fit  into  this  typiceil  family  category. 

large  nuntoers  of  perscmel  %i«ere  single.  O/er  a  third  of  all  enlisted  males 
(38%)  were  not  married,  and  most  of  these  did  not  have  children,  while  almost 
half  of  all  females  were  innarried.  Only  17%  of  Bale  officers  were  imcarried. 
Small  numbers  of  males  were  single  with  children  (3%) ,  but  much  larger 
perosTtages  of  female  personnel  were  in  hous^iolds  with  children  but  no 
husband.  Ten  percent  of  enlisted  wanen  and  6%  of  female  officers  were  single 
parents. 

In  peurt,  these  differences  can  be  explained  by  age:  Army  males  v^ere  older 
than  Army  females  and  officers  were  older  than  enlisted  personnel  (the  median 
age  of  male  officers  was  33.6  years,  cxcpared  to  24.7  years  for  male  enlisted; 
female  officer  median  age  was  29.4  yeeirs  and  enlisted  female  median  age  was 
23.9) .  Since  enlisted  personnel  were  younger  than  officers,  and  females 
younger  them  nales,  we  fully  ejqaected  a  higher  proportion  of  enlisted  to  be 
single  than  officers,  and  a  hi(^ier  proportion  of  females  to  be  single  oerpared 
to  males.  All  of  these  eoqKctations  were  verified  in  the  data  with  a  single 
exception — more  female  officers  were  single  ocmared  to  enlisted  females  (50% 
versus  47%) . 

These  patterns  are  more  oompletely  presented  in  the  following  figures  which 
break  the  most  interesting  family  ocepositien  categories  into  year-of-servioe 
groups.  Ihe  data  in  Figure  8  portray  the  percentage  of  the  force,  by  grade 
and  gender,  who  were  single  without  children  at  different  year-of-servioe 
points.  For  enlisted  males,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  percentage  of  the 
force  vho  were  single  without  children — frem  64%  in  YOS  1-3  to  only  34%  in  YC3S 
4-6.  This  level  was  halved  again  by  YOS  7-10,  and  beyond  that  point  only 
about  10%  of  these  enlisted  Bales  were  single  (including  divorced  and  widowed) 
without  children.  A  Binaller  proportion  of  male  officers  was  in  this  category, 
but  the  same  steady  decline  with  years  of  servioe  was  observable.  A  smaller 
percentage  of  enlisted  females  in  YOS  1-3  were  single  without  children  than 
were  enlisted  sales  in  this  same  YOS  greqp,  but  beyond  that  initial  service 
period  a  higher  percentage  of  enlisted  women  were  single  without  children. 

The  neatly  monotonic  decline  with  length  of  service  also  was  absent;  there  was 
cnly  a  small  difference  in  the  percentage  single  without  children  for  YOS  4-6 
ocopared  to  YOS  11-14,  and  the  percentage  climbed  beyond  14  years  of  service. 

A  similar  pattern  was  found  far  fenale  officers.  These  patterns  may  reflect, 
in  part,  increased  divorce  rates  with  length  of  servioe,  but  we  were  not  able 
to  test  for  that  possibility  in  this  pe^ier. 
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Figure  B:  Single  Personnel  Hithout  Children 

By  Grade.  Gender,  and  Years  of  Service 
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Figure  9  presents  similar  data  for  Any  perscmel  %A)o  were  married  and  had 
children.  The  pattern  of  these  'typical''  families  for  males  vas  quite 
striXing;  by  the  7-10  YOG  point,  a  oajcxrity  of  households  of  sale  personnel 
fell  in  this  category — ^this  was  equally  true  for  enlisted  personnel  and 
officers.  This  typical  pattern  was  ouch  less  distinct  for  women,  however.  At 
its  highest  (YOG  11-14) ,  only  46%  of  enlisted  women  were  married  with 
children,  cxiipared  to  almost  80%  of  enlisted  males  %dth  the  same  service 
length.  An  even  scalier  proportion  of  feoale  officers  in  all  YOG  grcK^  %«ere 
Harried  with  children.  The  patterns  in  this  figure  revealed  substantial 
differences  in  family  fomaticn  among  these  four  grtx^,  differences  to  which 
Amy  family  policies  must  be  well  attuned  to  be  successful. 

Single-peupent  families  present  unique  challenges  to  the  Amy,  e^iecially 
when  issues  of  soldier  deplcyments,  mcbillzaticns  and  child  care  axe  oonoemed. 
Data  in  Figure  10  present  the  percentage  of  Amy  personnel  (by  grade,  gender, 
and  year  of  service)  who  were  single  parents.  Again,  the  differenoes  in  the 
patterns  among  sales  and  females  were  striking.  Because  females  oocprised 
only  ahcut  10%  of  the  Amy,  it  was  still  true  that  most  single  parents  in  tlie 
Amy  were  sales,  but  the  pattern  by  YOG  suggested  some  isportant  differenoes. 
For  sales,  both  enlisted  and  officsers,  single  parents  %dere  a  snail  and  level 
percentage  of  the  populaticn  across  YOG  grocps.  No  more  than  5%  of  the  sales 
in  any  cell  were  single  parents. 

Contrasted  to  that  pattern,  a  steady  increase  with  YOG  in  the  percentage  of 
enlisted  vonen  who  were  single  parents  (including  divorced  and  widowed 
siembers)  is  evident  in  Figure  10.  In  the  lowest  exhort  (1-3  YOG) ,  7%  of 
enlisted  vxxnen  were  single  parents,  and  by  YOG  11-14  this  percentage  had  more 
than  doubled.  A  similar  pattern,  although  at  a  lower  level,  was  observed  for 
female  officers.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  percentage  of  single-parent 
female-headed  households  indicates  an  area  of  significant  future  fexaas  for  the 
Army  Family  Research  Program. 

Change  in  Family  CXmposition 

Having  described  the  family  ocnpositlon  at  entry  and  at  the  time  of  the  1985 
survey,  we  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  changes  in  family  oompositicn 
that  have  taken  place  from  entry  to  the  survey  point.  The  objective  of  this 
section  is  to  describe  the  patterns  which  characterize  mevanent  frem  one 
marital  and  parenthood  status  to  another  in  order  to  get  a  better  picture  of 
hew  these  changes  sii^t  effect  Amy  family  policies  and  programs.  We  found 
eeurlier  that  the  vast  sajority  of  personnel  entered  the  Amy  single  and 
vritheut  children;  the  percentages  for  the  different  categories  are:  enlisted 
males,  76%;  enlisted  females,  78%;  officer  sales,  62%;  and  officer  females, 

74%.  Since  this  was  by  far  the  largest  entry  status,  we  will  focus  on  when  in 
their  careers  these  members  tended  to  marry  and  have  children  in  this  section. 
Figure  11  presents  distrihutiens  of  family  ocnpositlon  for  enlisted  sales  who 
entered  the  Axsy  single  without  children  and  are  now  in  subsequent  years  of 
service.  Examinaticsi  of  these  data  clearly  reveals  the  patterns  of  marriage 
and  family  oenposition  we  expected  to  find.  For  those  enlisted  perscmel  still 
in  the  first  term  of  servioe  (YOG  1-3) ,  79%  were  still  single  with  no  children, 
14%  had  married  sinoe  entry  but  did  not  yet  have  dependent  children,  5%  had 
both  married  and  had  children,  and  cne  percent  were  now  single  parents. 
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By  the  time  they  cpt  to  YOS  4-€,  a  majority  of  these  sales  vere  no  longer 
single  vithcut  children — that  category  had  declined  to  46%.  The  xecainder 
were  about  equally  ^lit  between  those  sarried  with  and  without  children,  vrith 
a  snail  percentage  being  single  parents  (3%) .  By  YCS  7~10,  the  percentage  of 
the  single  ncn-parent  entrants  had  declined  to  only  20%,  and  a  clear  majority 
(57%)  were  now  sarried  with  children.  One  fifth  %4ere  sarried  but  not  parents, 
%hile  3  percent  %«ere  single  parents. 

At  YOS  11-14  the  percentage  of  enlisted  males  who  vere  still  single  without 
children  had  been  halved  again  to  10%,  while  the  percentage  who  were  sarried 
with  children  had  now  reached  71%.  Married  non-parents  were  now  15%  of  all 
enlisted  sales  vho  had  been  single  non-parents  at  entry,  while  single  parents 
had  cd-iittoed  slightly  to  4%.  By  the  YOS  15-20  grotp  the  percentage  of  un¬ 
married  and  childless  sale  enlisted  had  shrunk  even  further  to  cnly  5%,  and 
sarried  parents  had  reached  79%.  The  percentage  married  without  children  had 
continued  to  decline  (now  at  11%) ,  and  single  parents  had  increased  again  to 
5%  of  the  totad.  Finally,  at  years  of  service  btyond  the  volisitary  zetiresnent 
point,  the  nunher  of  single  non-parents  rose  to  9%.  Ihis  suggests  seme 
underlying  incentive  for  these  bachelors  or  divorced  mentoers  to  remain  beyond 
the  retirement  point  oenpared  to  menhers  who  had  married  and  had  children. 

The  number  married  with  children  at  this  YOS  point  had  declined  to  74%,  single 
parerrts  had  declined  to  3%  and  serried  non-parents  had  increased  to  14%  of  the 
entry  cohort.  In  general,  the  pattern  was  not  surprising,  vdth  the  majority 
of  the  male  enlisted  personnel  having  sarried  by  YOG  6  and  having  had  children 
by  YOS  7-10. 

Female  enlisted  perscmel  who  entered  the  Arsy  single  without  children 
displayed  different  patterns  of  sarriage  and  parenthood  than  did  enlisted 
males.  Data  for  this  group  are  presented  in  Figure  12.  Oenpared  to  the 
males,  females  were  less  likely  to  remain  single  without  children  thrcucfi  6 
years  of  service,  but  more  lil^y  beyond  that  point.  At  YOS  1-3,  66%  of  the 
female  single  entrants  were  still  unmarried  oenpared  to  79%  of  the  males, 
while  24%  were  married  without  children  oenpared  to  14%  of  the  males.  Eight 
percent  of  the  females  had  both  sarried  and  beccne  parents  by  the  YOS  1-3 
point  and  3%  were  now  single  parents,  ty  YOS  4-6,  cnly  one-third  of  the 
single  childless  entrants  were  still  in  that  catei^ry  (for  males  the 
ocnparable  figure  was  46%) .  Sli^tly  more  (36%)  were  now  married  without 
children  (hi^^er  than  for  enlisted  sales) ,  while  23%  were  married  with 
children  (about  the  same  as  sales) .  By  this  point,  8%  of  those  fenales  who 
entered  single  without  children  were  single  parents,  almost  triple  the  rate  of 
sale  single  parents  (althou^  fewer  in  absolute  ruabers) . 

The  percentage  of  females  remaining  single  and  without  children  stabilized 
at  about  one-quarter  in  YOS  7-10.  There  was  a  noticeable  shift  to  marriage 
with  children  as  the  largest  category  (\p  to  40%  in  YOS  11-14,  but  still  such 
lower  than  for  sales  (71%)  at  that  poijk) ,  and  single  parents  continued  to 
dish,  reaching  14%  in  this  year-of-service  grcip.  Oenpared  to  enlisted  sales 
at  midcareer,  females  were  less  liicdy  to  have  been  sarried  and  to  have  been 
married  with  children,  but  more  liJcely  to  have  been  single  parents.  In  the 
most  senior  groups,  the  percentage  of  female  enlisted  who  were  single  without 
children  dimbed  agzdn  to  more  than  one-third.  But  there  were  major 
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differences  between  fenales  before  and  after  zetlresnent  eligibility.  For 
those  with  15-20  YOG,  22%  were  rarried  with  children  and  29%  were  married  but 
without  children.  For  the  retixcsnent  eligible  personnel  vho  remained  in  the 
Army,  47%  were  married  with  children  while  only  17%  were  married  without 
children.  There  were  no  retirement  eligible  single  parents  remaining  in  the 
sanple  of  those  fenales  who  had  entered  the  Amy  single  vdthout  children. 

Figure  13  oontains  similar  data  for  male  officers  who  were  single  and 
without  children  at  entry.  The  percentage  who  were  still  umarried  and 
without  children  declined  to  67%  for  those  in  YOS  1-3,  but  then  shrank 
dramatically  to  44%  in  YOS  4-6,  23%  in  YOS  7-10,  10%  in  YOS  11-14  and  less 
than  5%  beycnd  that  point.  After  the  first  term  there  were  not  substantial 
differences  between  enlisted  and  officer  males  in  the  percentage  remaining 
unmarried  and  without  children.  However,  ocnpared  to  enlisted  personnel, 
officer  males  tended  to  have  children  sli^tly  later  in  their  careers.  By  YOS 
7-10,  57%  of  enlisted  sales  vho  had  been  single  and  childless  at  entry  were 
xoarried  parents,  but  at  this  same  career  point,  only  48%  of  the  male  officers 
were  sarried  parents.  At  YOS  11-14,  this  pattern  continued  but  the  differences 
between  officers  and  enlisted  had  narrowed.  Beyond  the  retirement  point  (YOS 
21+) ,  more  officers  tlvui  enlisted  were  married  with  children — 85%  versus  74%. 

Female  officers  (Figure  14)  were  more  likely  to  remain  single  witJiout 
children  than  were  female  enlisted  personnel.  At  YOS  7-10,  46%  of  female 
officers  who  entered  single  without  children  were  still  in  that  statxos, 
ocsrpcured  to  only  25%  of  enlisted  wanen.  Fewer  female  officers  than  enlisted 
had  children  at  this  career  point;  21%  were  married  with  children  and  an 
additional  2%  were  single  parents,  ocztpared  to  37%  and  12%  of  the  enlisted 
wcmen.  This  pattern  continued  throu^  the  20  YOS  point.  Beycnd  retirement 
eligibility,  83%  of  the  remaining  female  officers  vho  had  been  single 
non-parents  at  entry  were  still  unmarried  and  without  children,  12%  were  single 
parents  and  17%  were  inarried  with  children.  0an|3ared  to  these  data,  85%  of  the 
male  officers  beyond  21  YOS  were  married  without  children. 

It  is  clear  from  these  data  that  the  patterns  of  marriage  and  family 
formaticn  were  quite  different  for  males  and  females,  and  sli^tly  different 
for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Hales  were  more  liJoely  to  marry  and  have 
children;  females  were  more  likely  to  remain  single,  but  a  substantial 
peroentage  of  enlisted  women  became  single  parents.  Ckspared  to  enlisted 
males,  male  officers  became  parents  later  in  their  careers,  but  those  with 
children  were  more  likely  to  remain  beyond  the  20  YOS  point.  These  patterns 
put  quite  different  sets  of  demands  cn  Amy  policies  ard  programs,  and  more 
detailed  analysis  of  these  patterns  and  dynamics  of  family  formation  will  be 
required  in  the  ongoing  Amy  Family  Research  Program. 

Family  Ocinaositlon  and  Retention  Intentions 

While  the  prior  sections'  focus  pn  family  cxirpo6i"j.on  was  primarily 
descriptive,  in  this  section  we  will  begin  to  exzonine  tlie  relationships 
between  family  composition  and  retention  intentions.  A  vast  array  of 
literature  and  prior  research  have  found  that  variables  such  as  ^jouse  support, 
satisfaction  with  Amy  life,  and  econcmic  variables — such  as  family  inocne — 

2une  related  to  the  decision  to  remain  in  the  Amy.  A  shrinking  pool  of 
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potential  enlistees,  along  vdth  increasing  requlrenents  for  trained  soldiers  in 
the  Any,  makes  ispxxving  retention  a  manpower  and  personnel  issue, 
understanding  the  inpact  that  families  han/e  on  retention  is  a  key  element  of 
the  Army  Family  Research  Program.  In  this  section,  ««  iriJJ.  present  some 
preliminary  oci^usions  on  this  relationship  fttxn  the  1985  Survey  data.  The 
survey  its^f  does  not  allow  us  to  measure  retention  directly,  but  only  the 
expressed  intention  to  renain  in  the  Amy.  Host  of  the  literature  does, 
however,  demonstrate  a  strong  relationship  between  intentions  and  b^iavior; 
later  in  the  AFPP  we  expect  to  have  additional  data  on  retention  decisions  and 
b^vior  to  further  test  the  findings  reported  here. 

Fhlisted  personnel  were  asked  to  re^xnl  to  the  following  question:  "How 
lUoely  are  you  to  reenlist  or  extend  at  the  end  of  your  current  term  of 
service?  Assume  that  all  special  pays  which  you  currently  receive  are  still 
available."  Personnel  were  offered  an  eleven-point  scale  on  vhich  to  re^xsnd: 

0  Mo  Chance  (includes  planning  to  retire) 

1  Very  Slight  Possibility 

2  Sli^t  Possibility 

3  Some  Possibility 

4  Fair  Possibility 

5  Fairly  Good  Possibilily 

6  Good  Possibility 

7  Probable 

8  Very  Kxbable 

9  Almost  Sure 

10  Pertain 

Our  analysis  of  these  xe^nnses  centered  on  the  calculation  of  an  average 
response  for  selected  f ami  ly~oopposition  subgrops.  The  average  reenlistment 
probability  is  expressed  as  a  ntmber  from  0  to  10  ooxreqponding  to  the  scale 
presented  above.  Thus,  an  average  response  of  5.0  would  indicate  that,  on 
average,  the  personnel  in  that  cell  had  a  "fairly  good  possibility*'  of 
reenlisting. 

Our  intent  in  this  analysis  is  to  identic  the  direction  and  size  of  both  a 
marriage  effect  and  a  parenthood  effect  on  the  intention  to  reenlist.  The 
sarriage  effect  measures  the  difference  in  retention  intention  associated  with 
a  change  in  marital  status  from  single  to  married.  The  parenthood  effect 
measures  the  change  in  retention  intention  associated  with  a  change  in  family 
status  from  no  children  to  children.  The  marriage  effect  is  represented  in 
the  following  figures  as  the  difference  between  those  members  %A>06e  status 
changed  from  single  at  entry  to  married  (as  presented  in  the  top-^udf  of  these 
figures) .  The  parenthood  effect  is  presented  in  the  bottom-half  of  each 
figure  and  presents  the  probability  of  reenlisting  for  personnel  who  entered 
married  and  then  subsequently  did  or  did  not  add  children  to  the  family. 

Those  married  with  children  at  entry  are  presented  as  a  control  gm;)  in  these 
parenthood  figures.  The  data  oust  be  controlled  by  year  of  servioe,  berause 
both  the  liJoelihood  of  reenlisting  as  well  as  the  transition  to  family- 
ootposition  categories  are  a  function  of  length  of  servioe,  which  is  also  a 
proxy  for  age. 
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Figure  14:  Change  in  Fasily  Conposition:  Current  Fanily  Conposition  of 
Fenale  Officers  Mho  Entered  Single  without  Children 
By  Years  of  Service 


YOS  15-20 


YDS  21+ 


Figure  15  presents  the  results  for  enlisted  sales  and  Figure  16  far  enlisted 
fesales.  For  each  year-of-servioe  group,  the  first  bar  is  essentially  a 
ocrrtrol;  it  esqsresses  the  average  reenlistzient  intenticn  for  those  personnel 
vihose  family  oocpositicn  is  the  seune  as  it  iias  at  entry  for  the  two  largest 
entry  categories — single  without  children  and  sarried  without  children.  The 
other  two  bars  in  each  YOG  group  are  the  average  xeenlistment  intentions  for 
the  transitions  noted.  The  differences  in  the  hei^t  of  the  bars  represent 
the  carriage  and  parenthood  effects  on  intent  to  reenlist. 


For  enlisted  sales  who  entered  single  without  children,  both  marriage  and 
parenthood  effects  were  quite  pronounoed,  e^ecially  at  later  yeeurs  of 
service.  For  exanple,  at  YOG  4-6,  the  average  inta^on  for  those  raiaining 
single  was  3.6.  For  those  vho  had  married,  the  average  re^xxise  Increased  to 
4.8.  With  children,  the  reqpcnse  increased  again  to  5.4.  Similar  patterns 
were  evident  in  the  other  YOG  groups.  Marria^  clearly  increased  the 
liJcelihood  of  reenlistment  far  enlisted  males,  and  parenthood  increased  it 
even  more. 

For  those  enlisted  sales  vho  entered  sarried,  the  parenthood  effect  was  also 
evident.  The  first  two  bars  in  each  YOG  groip  on  the  graph  show  the  average 
reenlistment  intent  for  the  control  grcup  those  who  were  still  married  but 
childless — and  the  groip  vhich  now  has  children.  In  all  cases,  the  parenthood 
effect  was  positive:  reenlistment  intent  increased  if  there  %^ere  children 
present.  The  third  bar  in  each  series  is  the  average  re^onse  for  those  vho 
entered  sarried  with  children  and  vhose  status  xemained  isichanged.  The 
average  probability  of  reenlistment  for  these  entering  parents  was  even  hicher 
than  that  for  sesibers  vho  did  not  have  children  at  entry  in  every  YOG  case. 

For  enlisted  females,  the  results  were  not  as  clear.  As  Figure  16 
demonstrates,  there  was  no  cansistent  sarriage  effect.  At  YOG  4-6,  marriage 
was  associated  with  increased  reenlistment  intent,  but  the  opposite  was  true 
at  the  other  YOG  points,  although  in  all  cases  the  effec±s  (either  positive  or 
negative)  were  snaller  than  they  were  for  males.  Parenthood  did  have  a 
consistently  positive  effect  ccnpared  to  marriage  without  children,  but  above 
10  YOG,  females  who  had  sarried  and  had  children  were  not  more  li)o^y  to 
intend  to  zeenlist  than  were  those  who  had  remained  single. 

For  enlisted  females  had  entered  married  without  children,  there  were  no 
consistent  parenthood  effects.  At  YOG  less  than  6,  the  presence  of  children 
was  associated  with  large  increases  in  the  expressed  intent  to  reenlist 
occpared  to  families  %^ch  remained  childless,  but  this  effect  was  negligible 
at  YOG  7-10  and  negative  at  YOG  11-14.  Occpazed  to  families  with  children  at 
entry,  enlisted  females  who  became  parents  after  their  service  began  had 
hitler  average  reenlistment  intentions  in  all  YOG  groups  except  7-10,  in  which 
they  were  about  equal. 

Since  officers'  servloe  is  not  macted  by  reenlistment  points  but  is,  for  the 
most  part,  ocntinuous,  we  have  used  a  different  mee^ute  of  retention 
intention.  Offioers  were  asked  for  the  total  nunber  of  years  they  expected  to 
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Figure  15:  Average  ReenlistBent  Probabilities  by  Faaily  Coaposition 
Change  and  Years  of  Service:  Male  Enlisted 
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Figure  16:  Average  Reenlistient  Probabilities  by  Faiily  C^tposition 
Change  and  Years  of  Service;  Feiale  Enlisted 
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sexve.  The  data  in  Figures  17  and  18  are  the  percentages  of  officers  in  each 
Y06  and  family-occpositicn  groip  htio  indicated  an  intention  to  resain  in  the 
Any  for  a  full  career — 15  years  or  acre.  As  %dth  enlisted,  there  was  a 
positive  relaticnship  between  current  VOS  and  the  expectation  of  serving  15  or 
Bcre  years,  and  there  vas  also  a  positive  relationship  between  increasing 
length  of  service,  the  percentage  who  were  married,  and  the  peroentage  who 
were  married  %d.th  chilchen.  The  problem  of  sorting  out  the  marriage  and 
parenthood  effects  is  similar  to  ttwit  for  the  enlisted  analysis. 

For  Bale  officers  who  entered  single,  the  marriage  effect  %ras  positive  in 
all  three  Y06  grcx^s,  and  especially  below  6  Y06  in  %^oh  Barriage  was 
associated  with  a  lO^int  increase  in  the  peroentage  especting  a  Icng  career. 
The  parenthood  effect  for  these  officers  was  zeoarlcably  negative  in  the  early 
years  of  service;  far  those  in  Y06  1-3,  having  children  was  associated  with 
halving  the  percentage  expec±ing  to  serve  15  years.  At  YOS  4-6,  the 
parenthood  effec±  on  retenticn  intention  was  sli^tly  negative,  and  at  YOS 
7-10  it  was  sli^tly  positive.  In  orther  vards,  there  was  no  support  among 
these  Bale  officers  (single  at  entry)  for  a  positive  parenthood  effect  cn 
retenticn  intent. 

Among  Bale  officers  who  entered  married  (bottcm  of  Figure  17) ,  a  positive 
parenthoc3d  effect  was  evicieirt.  Comparing  the  cases  of  Bale  officers  who 
entered  married  without  children,  those  who  subsequently  added  chilciren  to  the 
family  had  a  hic^er  iDcelihocxi  of  intending  to  serve  a  full  career  than  did 
those  had  not  had  children.  The  positive  career  response  was,  at  all  three 
YOS  points,  high^  for  those  Bale  officers  %ho  had  children  only  after  entry 
than  it  was  for  those  who  had  children  when  they  entered  the  Amy. 

For  female  officers,  the  marriage  effetct  was  absent  in  YOS  1-3,  slightly 
positive  in  YOS  4-6,  and  negative  in  YOS  7-10.  For  the  youngest  exhorts, 
marriage  after  entry  did  not  have  discernible  effects  on  the  member's 
intention  to  serve  15  or  more  years,  but  at  4-6  YOS,  women  who  had  married 
subseejuent  to  entry  had  a  sli^tly  hi^tier  liJcelihocsd  of  intending  to  sexve 
that  long.  But  at  YOS  7-10,  a  smaller  percentage  of  single-at-entry  women  who 
had  married  intended  to  remain,  carpared  to  tho^  wemen  who  had  remained 
single. 

For  waDaen  who  entered  single,  the  parenthood  effect  was  most  negative, 
e^aecially  in  YOS  4-6.  In  that  cell,  almost  one-fifth  fewer  women  intended  to 
serve  Icng  careers  if  they  had  both  Barried  and  had  children  since  entry.  For 
wcxnen  who  entered  sarried  but  without  children,  parenthood  was  asscx:iated  with 
lower  career  intent,  especially  at  4  years  of  service  and  beyond,  cempared  to 
Barried  %i>cmen  who  did  not  have  children,  career  intentions  for  wenen  who  had 
entered  parenthood  were  sharply  Icwer— as  Buch  as  15  peroentage  points  lower 
in  YDS  7-10.  For  women  who  entered  vdth  children,  the  parenthoexi  effect  was 
positive  in  YOS  groeps  1-3  and  7-10,  while  it  was  negative  in  YOS  4-6.  There 
vas  no  satisfactory  explanation  found  far  that  decline  among  parents  in  YOS 
4-6,  but  further  reseeuxh  in  the  AFt^  will  address  these  patterns,  and  the 
family  decisicn  making  that  underlie  them. 
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Figure  17:  Percentege  Expecting  to  Serve  15  or  More  Years  by  Fasily 
CoBposition  Change  and  Years  of  Service:  Male  Officers 
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Figure  IB:  Percentage  Expecting  to  Serve  15  or  More  Years  by  Faeily 
Conposition  Qiange  and  Years  of  Service:  Feaale  Officers 
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Sunnary  and  Ccnclusicns 


In  this  final  sectian  ve  will  briefly  review  major  findings  of  this  paper, 
and  then  disais^s  these  findings  in  the  ocntext  of  the  ongoing  AIUP.  Generally, 
the  findings  and  ocnclusions  frcxn  this  research  parallel  those  of  Morrison  et 
al.  (1989) .  Ibe  Amy  is  in  many  xe^^ects  a  priscner  of  its  demographics. 
Because  of  its  eoqpressed  intent  of  maintaining  a  young  and  vigorous  foroe,  the 
Arrry  recruits  a  large  number  of  young  (average  age,  18)  enlisted  personnel  each 
year.  Most  of  these  new  recruits  are  single.  The  Amy  is  also  faoed  %ath  an 
increasing  demand  for  technically  proficient  saipower,  meaning  that  it  Bust 
entice  many  of  these  young  soldiers  to  remain  in  the  Amy  for  longer  terms  in 
order  to  reoacip  its  tmdning  investment  and  secure  the  skill  levels  required. 
The  ocnsequenoe  of  this  is  that  as  these  soldiers  age,  they  also  tend  to  marry 
and  then  to  have  children.  This  increases  the  on  the  Amy  to  provide 

services  for  these  families. 

The  results  of  these  prooesses  are  clear  from  the  demographics  presented  in 
this  paper.  Almost  half  of  enlisted  sales  and  two-^thixds  of  officer  sales  eure 
married  with  children.  Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  women  in  the  Amy  are 
married  with  children,  but  they  have,  on  average,  fe^er  years  of  service  than 
the  males.  VJhen  ccntroUed  ty  length  of  service,  the  differences  between  males 
emd  females  are  smaller,  but  sales  still  are  more  likely  to  be  members  of 
households  with  ^xxises  and  children  than  are  females. 

Married  personnel  tend  to  have  a  higher  intention  of  remaining  in  the  Amy 
than  do  single  personnel,  especially  sales.  This  is  true  for  enlisted 
personnel  and  offioers;  at  each  YOS  level,  the  average  reenlistment  probability 
was  hi<^ier  for  married  sales  than  for  single  males,  and  more  married  than 
single  offioers  expressed  an  intention  to  remain  in  the  Amy  for  a  full 
career. 

For  sales,  adding  children  to  the  family  tends  to  increase  retention  intent 
exo^rt:  for  offioers  who  entered  single  but  then  had  children  during  the  first 
three  years  of  service.  The  opposite  seems  to  be  true  for  females.  But 
children  can  also  be  a  distraction  to  performance  of  job  duties,  especially 
for  perscnnel  assigned  overseas  or  separated  &cin  their  families,  so  the  Amy 
must  balance  its  policies  and  interests  here  as  weJJL. 

In  these  analyses  more  questions  and  issues  are  raised  than  can  be 
addressed,  but  in  the  course  of  the  Amy  Family  Research  Project  (AIRP)  new 
data  oollecrtion  and  analysis  will  further  explore  these  subjects  and  their 
implications  for  Amy  policies  and  programs.  Within  the  next  year  the 
availability  of  data  on  actual  xet^ition  behavior  will  allow  us  to  extend  these 
analyses  from  sisply  measuring  intentions  to  tracking  actual  xetentlon. 

Lessens  learned  from  the  data  analysis  done  for  this  report  will  allow  us  to 
sharpen  our  definition  of  family  oosposition  groips,  to  include  more  precise 
distinguishing  of  divorced  and  rematried  merdbers,  and  data  on  the  age  of 
children.  The  sajor  survey  to  be  fielded  in  1989  will  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  extend  the  cxsioept  of  family  ocepositien  to  the  more  meaningful  cxaioept  of 
family  life  cycle,  which  includes  not  only  the  demographics  of  Amy  families, 
but  the  psycholc^  of  how  these  families  adjust  and  acU^  to  those 
demographics.  Work  with  Email  groips  of  Azsy  personnel,  spouses  and  cxuples 
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will  aive  us  aaditicnal  ii»ights  into  the  dynamics  of  family  life  in  tte  Anty 
SeSsWition,  ani^specially  in  the  process 
makirn  t«jartiir^  staying  in  or  leaving  the  Army.  More  concepts  and 

jiaasur^^ffMily  conposition,  anJ  more  informative  relationshjps  to  Anty 
policies,  programs,  and  practices  will  be  the  result. 
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